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On the Education and Certification of Teachers’ 


By ARTHUR E. BESTOR, JR. 


University of Illinois 


THE division between elementary and second- 
ary education on the one hand and higher edu- 
cation on the other is an administrative fact, 
natural and probably ineseapable. In _ recent 
years in the United States, however, it has been 
converted into a momentous intellectual schism, 
threatening the soundness of our public educa- 
tional system and even the intellectual welfare 
of the nation. 
versities, where the education of teachers has 


The schism has spread to the uni- 


come almost completely under the control of de- 
partments or colleges of education, so-called, 
which are affected little, if at all, by the educa- 
tional thinking of the rest of the university fac- 
ulties. 

This process has been facilitated by a misuse 
and misapplication of the word education. The 
Department of Education actually concerns itself 


1 Excerpts from an address at the University of Wyom 
ing, July 29, 1953, to be expanded in the author’s ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Wastelands,’’ seheduled for publication October 
26 by the University of Illinois Press. 


with ‘“‘the art, practice or profession of teaching; 
especially, systematized learning or instruction 
concerning principles and methods of teaching.”’ 
The quoted words are the dictionary definition, 
not of education, but of pedagogy. What calls 
itself a Department or College of Education is, 
properly speaking, only a Department of Peda- 
gogy. 

This is not a matter of words. The 
faulty terminology at present used has warped, 


mere 


in subtle but dangerous ways, the thinking of 
almost everyone in America concerning public 
educational policy. The fact—obvious, unde- 
niable, and yet forgotten—is that the university 
as a whole is concerned with education. Every 
department in it is a department of education 
in the legitimate sense of that word. My own 
department is actually a Department of Educa- 
tion in Historical Thinking. The term Depart- 
ment of History is merely a convenient abbrevia- 


tion of this concept. The division that calls it- 





self a Department of Education is in reality a 
Department of Education in Pedagogical Meth- 
ods. It has no right whatever to abbreviate its 
name to Department of Education and thereby 
to imply that it has a greater concern with edu- 
cation than some other department. 

The abuses to which this faulty terminology 
has led are numerous and obvious. Taking ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate laxness of academic 
terminology, professors of education represent 
themselves to the general public as the only mem- 
bers of university faculties who need to be con- 
sulted with respect to the ultimate aims and pur- 
poses of education. And they have contrived to 
put across the completely unfounded notion that 
the proper way to prepare for a career in teach- 
ing is to take course work in education, so-called, 
that is to say, in pedagogy. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
—that is to say, the careful investigation of the 
processes of teaching and learning—is a legiti- 
mate field of research. Important work has been 
done, and it must continue to be done, in investi- 
gating the psychology of learning, in developing 
effective textbooks and teaching aids, in experi- 
menting with classroom procedures, in adapting 
instruction to students of differing intellectual 
capacity. Asa teacher of history, I am directly 
interested in every improvement that increases 
the effectiveness with which history is being 
taught. But the effective teacher of history re- 
quires many qualities of mind and personality, 
many varieties of knowledge, and many intellec- 
tual skills, among which pedagogy is only one. 


Pedagogy itself 


Obviously every teacher must have some knowl- 
edge and skill in pedagogy just as a doctor must 
have some adeptness at what we call ‘‘bedside 
It is far from certain that the best 


manner.’’ 


way to acquire these skills is by listening to lec- 
tures about them. But granting that it is, such 
courses are not the central thing in the prepara- 
tion for either profession. What counts in a 
doctor is his knowledge of medicine, and what 
counts in a teacher is his knowledge of the sub- 
ject he is teaching. To expect to produce a good 
teacher by training him mainly in pedagogy is 
as foolish as to expect to produce a good doctor 
by loading him down with courses in bedside 
manner. And yet at one midwestern university 
there is a course entitled ‘‘Science in the Ele- 
mentary School,’’ the catalogue description of 
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which says frankly, ‘‘no science background is 
assumed and no attempt is made to cover con- 
tent.’’ If medical schools were run as colleges 
of education are, we would all be done to death 
by cheery and plausible doctors who would know 
all about how to practice medicine but who 
would not be quite sure whether human beings 
have gizzards or not. 

The preparation of teachers for the public 
schools is one of the most important functions of 
the American university. It is a function of 
the university as a whole. It will never be satis- 
factorily performed until it is performed by the 
university as a whole. The fact that it has 
largely been delegated to the department or 
school or college of education is a principal cause 
of the alarming anti-intellectualism of so much 
public education today. 

University faculties of liberal arts and sciences 
must bear much of the blame for permitting 
this situation to develop. They should have ex- 
ercised constant vigilance over developments in 
secondary education. They should have studied 
the actual educational needs of prospective and 
experienced teachers. They should have de- 
vised programs especially adapted to the needs 
of teachers, yet soundly based upon the funda- 
mental intellectual disciplines instead of upon 
long-drawn-out training in the mere tricks of 
the pedagogical trade. They failed to do so, and 
the educationists rushed in to fill the vacuum. 

Faculties of liberal arts and sciences must 
retrieve their past mistakes. They must take 
seriously the problem of devising sound and ap- 
propriate curricula for the education of teachers. 
They must show themselves ready and willing to 
assume again, sincerely and with a sense of 
highest obligation, the responsibility for teacher 
training which they permitted (with culpable 


negligence) to pass out of their hands. 

At the undergraduate level the education of 
the future teacher should be an education in the 
This ought to be self- 
is to 


liberal arts and sciences. 
evident. The ideal of liberal education 
produce men and women with disciplined minds, 
cultivated interests, and a wide range of funda- 
mental knowledge. Who in our society needs these 
qualities more than the teacher? We increas- 
ingly recognize that the doctor, the lawyer, and 
the engineer, if they are to achieve true profes- 
sional eminence, must receive balanced training 
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in many intellectual disciplines which are not 
directly related to their professions. How much 
more does a teacher need such an education? 
For him the fundamental intellectual disciplines 
are not supplements to, but the very essence of, 
his professional stock in trade. The teacher 
never knows when he may be called upon to give 
instruction in any or all of them. The students 
whose work he directs have a right to expect of 
him a genuine and sympathetic understanding of 
their various intellectual interests and ambitions. 
The last profession in which narrow vocational 
considerations should be allowed to interfere 
with thorough and well-balanced undergraduate 
preparation in the liberal arts and sciences is the 
teaching profession. Opportunity to satisfy 
minimum pedagogical requirements should be 
provided through electives that are a normal 
complement of a college program of liberal edu- 
cation, but under no circumstances should the 
department of pedagogy be permitted to exer- 
cise any sort of control over the undergraduate 
programs of prospective teachers. 

Continued training in the fundamental intel- 
lectual disciplines is the recognized and proper 
purpose of graduate work. American universi- 
ties, it seems to me, have failed, and failed most 
miserably, to apply even rudimentary common 
sense to the problem of devising a sound and 
useful graduate program for public-school teach- 
ers. We force the teacher to choose between a 
research program that is thorough and scholarly 
but too highly specialized for his needs, and a 


pedagogical program that is superficial and bla- 
tantly anti-intellectual and that solemnly and 
tediously reinstructs him in vocational skills he 


already possesses. The university ought not to 
compel the teacher to choose between such un- 
acceptable alternatives. It should offer him a 
program that satisfies the highest academic 
standards and at the same time faces realistically 
the actual facts of secondary and elementary 
school teaching. 

A little imagination should enable the univer- 
sity to devise a program that will be of a truly 
advanced scholarly character and that will pos- 
sess genuine relevance to the intellectual tasks 
which a public-school teacher is called upon to 
perform. 

We must begin by considering the actual situa- 
tion of the public-school teacher. He is usually 
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called upon to teach two or more distinct disci- 
plines. Even in a single course he ought to be 
bringing to bear upon the subject in hand ap- 
A wide 


range of accurate knowledge is his most useful 


propriate information from other fields. 


asset, rather than an intensive knowledge of a 
limited though rapidly advancing segment of 
learning within which he may hope to make orig- 
inal contributions of hisown. In simplest terms, 
the graduate work of a school teacher ought to 
be a prolongation and deepening of the liberal 


education which he received (or should have re- 
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The university 
ought to provide him an opportunity to continue 
that liberal education for as long as he is willing 
to pursue it, and it ought to reward him with a 
suitable degree for conscientious and thoughtful 


ceived) as an undergraduate. 


work when rationally directed to that end. 

Let me illustrate by a specific example. A 
student, let us assume, has received a four-year 
liberal education, in the course of which he has 
met the pedagogical requirements for teaching. 
He has majored, perhaps, in history, and has 
done a considerable amount of work in English. 
He has taken introductory courses in the sciences, 


economics, and political science, and acquired a 


reading knowledge of one foreign language. Ilis 
first teaching assignment is to a course .n the 
social studies, to a course in English, and to one 
He is to return for several summers 
What 
should the university encourage him to do? 


in algebra. 
to the university for advanced work. 


The university should permit him, first of all, 
to take courses that will really round out his 
knowledge of the various fields of history. Tor 
this purpose many undergraduate courses may 
be more appropriate than the graduate courses 
offered to research students, and he should be 
permitted to elect these. When he has completed 
a sound program in history, he should be per- 
mitted to go back to the point at which he 
dropped mathematics in college, and work that 
field up systematically in the way in which un- 
dergraduate majors in mathematics would do. 
So it should be with each of the fields in which 
he has done previous work, or in which he is re- 
quired to teach, or in which, perhaps, he de- 
velops an interest for the first time. 

The results of such study would be an excep- 
tionally well-prepared teacher. More than that, 
the results would be a liberally educated man or 
woman, with a far deeper and wider range of 
knowledge than a four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram could give him. Study directed in such a 
way and to such ends is advaneed study, no 
matter what parts of it may have been pursued 
in nominally undergraduate courses. It is the 
kind of education which a university should be 
proud to offer, and which it has a legitimate 
right to reward with an advanced degree. <A 
student who pursues such a well-thought-out pro- 
gram for a full academic year beyond college 
graduation and who brings his command of two 
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subjects up to certain pre-established standards 
should receive a Master’s degree. A student 
who pursues it with distinction for three years 
beyond college graduation and who brings his 
command of five subjects up to the standards 
set should be entitled to a doctorate. 

Much careful thought must go into the estab- 
lishment of these standards in each subject. In 
order to receive a degree, a student should be 
required to demonstrate, in each proffered sub- 
ject, a comprehension at least equal to that which 
an able undergraduate might be expected to ob- 
tain through a strong major program in the disci- 
pline. Course credits might aggregate about 30 
semester hours, including undergraduate work. 
But the number of courses should not be the 
principal eriterion. A comprehensive written 
examination in each of the subjects offered for 
In addition, 
for the doctorate should 
cover all the five fields presented. A careful 
reading of certain basic works—the classics of 


the degree would be indispensable. 
an oral examination 


the discipline—should be specifically required 
and tested. No thesis would be submitted for 
either degree, but a student should have been 
required to write at least one substantial orig- 
inal essay in each of his fields during the course 
of his studies, and these should be part of the 
record upon which his degree is awarded. 

The traditional research program of the uni- 
versity, and the teaching program that I have 
just deseribed, should be considered parallel but 
distinct. Both should be under the administra- 
tion of the graduate school of the university, but 
the degrees ought to be different. Correspond. 
ing to the traditional degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
which would continue to be awarded in the re- 
search program, the university might make use 
of the degrees of Master and Doctor of Eduea- 
tion (M.Ed. and Ed.D.) for the teaching pro- 
gram. These degrees, of course, already exist. 
The present proposal, however, would put them 
under the jurisdiction of the university as a 
whole, not the department of education or peda- 
gogy, and would permit a student to earn them 
by work in any regular department of liberal 
arts or science in the university. 

To administer its re-established responsibili- 
ties in this wide realm, the university might well 
set up a distinet Faculty of Teacher Training, 
with its own committees and administrative offi- 
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cers. To this newly created faculty would be- 
long all the members of all the academic depart- 
ments offering work leading to the M.Ed. and 
the Ed.D. 
ready belongs to two or more faculties—to the 
Faculty of Liberal Arts and the Graduate Fac- 
ulty, for example—hence, such an arrangement 
Most of the administra- 


In many universities a professor al- 


has ample precedent. 
tive and public-relations functions of the old 
college or department of education would be 
transferred to the committees of the new Fac- 
ulty of Teacher Training. ‘These would not only 
approve curricula, but would also supervise 
teacher placement. Co-operation of the univer- 
sity in school surveys and in educational com- 
missions of various sorts would be handled 
through the new faculty. 

This new all-university faculty would also 
assume direct authority over the curriculum in 
the demonstration and laboratory schools which 
the university maintains. To the general public 
a university school signifies an institution of ele- 
mentary or secondary education devoted to the 
ideals of science and scholarship for which the 
university stands. It must be made precisely 
that. Its program should be determined by 
scholars, scientists, and educationists together, 
and it should concentrate its experimental work 
upon the problem of effectively teaching the 
basic intellectual disciplines, organized as they 
are in the real world of science and learning. 

Advanced research in educational problems 
will be conducted, as it ought to be, by the uni- 
versity as a whole and on an interdisciplinary 
basis. 
gists, and statisticians will be asked to collabo- 


In other words, psychologists, sociolo- 


rate in investigating various problems of teach- 
ing and learning. Historians, political scientists, 
and economists will co-operate in studying vari- 
The 


university will serve public education, not by 


ous aspects of educational administration. 


delegating its responsibilities to a department of 
pedagogy, but by itself providing the oppor- 
tunity, the facilities, and the funds to bring spe- 
cialists from various disciplines together for 
co-operative research without detaching them 
permanently from the departments to which 
they belong. 

One great barrier stands in the way of a ra- 
tional program of teacher training—the certifi- 
cation requirements which are imposed by the 
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state. These requirements are, in reality, spe 
cial-interest legislation—a kind of protective 
tariff—enacted for the most part at the behest of 
professional educationists. As the very first step 
toward educational reform, citizens, scientists, 


scholars, professional men, and classroom teach- 
ers must unite in demanding that the legislatures 
of the 48 states review, carefully and realisti- 
cally, the statutes governing the certification of 


teachers. The present laws must be replaced by 
ones which will proteet the schools against in- 
competent teachers rather than the professors of 
pedagogy against losses in enrollment. 

Looked at from the point of view of logic or 
common sense, the present arrangements for cer- 
topsy-turvy. 
interview 


tifying teachers are completely 
Local an 
teachers individually as well as examine their 
credentials, are in a far better position to judge 


a candidate’s probable skill and competence as a 


school authorities, who 


teacher than can a bureaucrat who works solely 
from records of courses taken. Conversely, an 
agency of the state is far better equipped than a 
local school board to determine a student’s com- 
petence in his chosen subject, for it can compare 
his academic record with hundreds of others, it 
‘an administer standardized examinations, and 
it can call upon specialists in all the fields of 
Under the 
existing system, however, the responsibilities are 
The matters that local au- 
thorities are competent to determine for them- 


knowledge for advice and assistance. 
completely reversed. 


selves are precisely the ones that the state edu- 
cational bureaucracy insists on controlling from 
above; and the kinds of minimum requirements 
which the state is in the best position to enforce 
are precisely the ones that are left largely to 
local discretion, or to quasi-official accrediting 
agencies, 

The first step to reform is to clear the statute 
books of those provisions which specify a fixed 
number of hours in education (that is, in peda- 
gogy) as a requirement for certification. This 
means simply dethroning these requirements 
from their peculiarly privileged position. Then 
a new system must be worked out which will give 
assurance that a certified teacher is both profi- 
cient in teaching and well-prepared in the sub- 
jects he or she is to teach. 
these 


Different certificates should deal with 


different matters. One certificate should testify 
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to the teacher’s proficiency in teaching. There 
ought to be several ways of earning this certifi- 


cate. An experienced teacher ought to be 


granted it simply upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence of a successful teaching career of a 
specified length of time. 
out previous experience, successful completion of 


For a candidate with- 


a period of practice teaching should be the prin- 
cipal requirement. The institution that super- 
vises practice teaching usually specifies certain 
pedagogical courses as prerequisites, hence the 
state has no need to lay down pedagogical course 
requirements of its own in granting certificates 
of teaching proficiency. Provision should be 
made for students without either experience or 
practice teaching to obtain a temporary certifi- 
cate enabling them to offer instruction in spe- 
cially designated schools, which would guarantee 
to give on-the-job training and special guidance 
and supervision to those without experience. 
Such programs might well be financed by the 
state to aid in the recruitment of teachers, or 
they might be conducted by the extension de- 
partments of universities. After completing a 
specified period of teaching under such condi- 
tions, an instructor should be entitled to a per- 
manent certificate of teaching proficiency. An 
arrangement of this kind would the 
schools to draw upon a large and brilliant group 
of liberal arts graduates who are at present ex- 
cluded from public-school employment by unjus- 
tifiably arbitrary pedagogical requirements. 
After the basic certificate in teaching proficiency 
has been earned, further course work in peda- 
gogy should be entirely optional with the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Another certificate should be provided for each 
of the fundamental disciplines of public-school 
Ideally these certificates should be 


enable 


instruction. 
granted on the basis of state-administered com- 
prehensive examinations in the subject, periodi- 
cally offered to all persons who believe them- 
selves qualified. There should be at least two 
levels of such examinations, one leading to lim- 
ited, the second to advanced certification in the 
subject or discipline. Pending the development 
of such examinations, limited certification might 
be granted on the basis of 15 or 20 semester 
hours of college work in the subject, advanced 
certification for 30 or 40 hours. The certifica- 
tion should be in specific subjects rather than 
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general areas. In other words, there should be 
certificates in history, in political science, and in 
economics; a teacher of social studies would be 
expected to possess at least limited certification 
in two or three of these subjects. 

A prospective teacher would be encouraged to 
meet certification requirements in as many sub- 
jects as possible during his undergraduate years. 
The teacher already in service who returned to 
the university for advanced work during summer 
sessions and regular terms would have a definite 
purpose in view: to bring his certification in the 
subjects he had been teaching from the limited to 
the advanced ~lassification, or to secure certifica- 
tion in additiona? subjects. The recognition or 
accrediting standards xpplied to schools them- 
selves could easily be geared to this system of 
certification. The ideal schoo! would be one in 
which every course was being conducted by a 
teacher possessing advanced certification in the 
subject or subjects covered by the course. Every 
deviation from this would lessen the standing of 
the school. 

Salary increments could likewise be effectively 
tied to 
growth’’ frequently appears among the criteria 
for the promotion and the advancement in salary 
of teachers. At present this is a vague phrase. 
It could easily be endowed with a definite mean- 
Under the proposed system, a teacher would 


this scheme. The term ‘‘ professional 


ing. 
be giving tangible evidence of professional 
growth every time he raised his certification 
from limited to advanced in a given subject and 
every time he acquired a limited certificate in a 
new field. Each such step might well entitle him 
to an increment in salary. 

3esides the certificate of teaching proficiency 
and the certificates in the various subjects, provi- 
sion would have to be made for various types of 
special certificates. Elementary school teaching, 
for example, presents special problems. A cer- 
tificate in Educational Psychology for Elemen- 
tary School Teachers, in addition to the general 
certificate in teaching proficiency, might well be 
Care should be taken to make its 
requirements clear and specific. This certificate 
should not be granted for a mere potpourri of 
pedagogical courses, but only for a carefully de- 


established. 


signed program comprising extensive work in 
the regular academic department of psychology. 
Another certificate in Educational Administra- 
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tion should also be off 
specified work primarily in 
political science (or public ad 
nomics, and law, with only such 
department of pedagogy as seemed clearly jus- 
tifiable. Other special certificates—and several 
will doubtless be needed—should ke set up on 


ered, to be obtained by 
the departments of 
inistration), eco- 
vork in the 


analogous principles. 

A reorganization of teacher training and cer- 
tification requirements along the lines here out- 
lined would correct some of the gravest abuses 
in the present situation. It would bring to an 
end the aimless accumulation by experienced 
teachers of credits in pedagogical courses. It 
would restore to teacher training a realism and 
a clear sense of purpose that it has lost. It 
would, in fact, make teacher training ‘‘fune- 
tional’’ once more. 

A new curriculum for the education of teach- 


ers, based firmly upon the liberal arts and sci- 
ences rather than upon the mere vocational skills 
of pedagogy, will do more to restore the repute 
of the public schools than any other step that 


ean be taken. Not only will teachers be ade- 


quately trained in the disciplines they undertake 


to teach, but they will also be imbued with re- 
spect for those disciplines and will be prepared 
to resist the anti-intellectualism that currently 
threatens the schools. And when the tide begins 
to turn, young men and women of genuine in- 
tellectual interest and capacity will be attracted 
in increasing numbers into the profession of pub- 
lic-school teaching. They will not be repelled at 
the outset by being asked to lay aside their in- 
tellectual interests and fritter away their time in 
the courses of the pedagogues. Under a well- 
ordered plan, the gateway to teaching will be the 


gateway of learning itself. 
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Boyd Henry Bode in Egypt 


By SADEK H. SAMAAN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


IN his lifetime Dr. Boyd H. Bode was formally 
honored on different occasions and by many peo- 
ple in acknowledgment for his deep and varied 
contributions in the field of philosophy of edu- 
cation. But only a few will know how his in- 
fluence reached beyond the borders of his own 
country. 

The present writer had the privilege of being 
among his students when, in 1944-45, he came 
as visiting professor to the Graduate Institute of 
Cairo. It is difficult to say specifically why all 
of us in these classes came to feel as enthusiasti- 
eally as we did about Dr. Bode, for it was the 
‘*whole’’ man, rather than any particular trait 
or traits, that impressed us. Ilis philosophic 
position and scholarly competence, his wide 
range of perspective together with his unusual 
ability to penetrate into deeper levels and con- 
centrate his discussions on the more crucial and 
strategic areas of human experience, his vision 
of where and how the ideas raised should and 
could enter the life stream of human beings, his 
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profound simplicity and lucidity of expression 
which were naturally appreciated by students 
for whom English was a foreign language, his 
ready wit and subtle sense of humor for which 
the Egyptians, in general, have a particular lik- 
ing, his mental vigor and toughness combined 
with an unaffected modesty, his constant exem- 
plification of his faith in the worth and dignity 
of the individuals with whom he was dealing, his 
missionary-like devotion to the cause of freedom 
and liberation of human_ potentialities—these 
were some of the sources of fascination about the 
man. No one, it seems, who studied under Bode 
couid forget how the classroom situation in his 
hands became a typically human situation where 
democracy operates at its best. Nor could he pos- 
sibiy forget Bode’s unique way of getting across 
to his students the feeling that they were en- 
gaged in a profitable intellectual enterprise and 
communicating to them the notion that the intel- 
lectual quest 1s a rewarding one. Amazing, in- 
deed, was his ability to challenge his students’ 
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thoughts, their basic orientation, their dogma- 
tisms, and authoritarianisms, and to compel them 
to sense the inadequacies of some of their ap- 
proaches to human situations, and, above all, to 
encourage them to reach beyond the stage at 
which their intelligence might have been satis- 
fied had it not been for him. . He sincerely be- 
lieved what he once wrote that ‘‘the power to 
think is the educational kingdom of heaven, if 
we seek it persistently, other things will be added 
unto us.’’”! 

There is yet another reason why Bode exer- 
cised a notable influence among those whom he 
contacted in Egypt—colleagues and students. 
This pertains to the present-day predicament 
of Egyptian culture to which Bode’s philosophic 
approach has peculiar significance. Egypt, like 
most countries of the world, is undergoing a 
period of rapid transition. Pronounced changes 
have been taking place in the intellectual, eco- 
nomic, political, and moral aspects of Egyptian 
life. As a corollary of these changes there has 
been an increasing amount of confusion and con- 
flict in values and interests. Particularly during 
and after World War II, political, economic, 
moral, and ideological differences have been no- 
ticeably sharpened. The youth with whom Bode 
was dealing were inevitably caught up in this 
dilemma. While Bode never assumed that he 
knew enough about Egyptian life and culture to 
become an authority on the subject he was, never- 
theless, quite sensitive to, and informed about, 
the general nature of the problem. He did not 
have the answer to any problem, but he had an 
approach, a perspective, a vision. 

For him old values and traditions must be 
preserved and transmitted; but they must be 
kept flexible. They must be subjected to con- 
tinuous critical examination and scrutiny, and 
must be reassessed in the light of emerging con- 
ditions. Institutions, which are the embodiment 
of values, must be viewed as instrumental rather 
than final or sacred, and, as such, they must be 
and reinterpretation 
arises. According to 


subject to modification 
when the need for this 
sode, the way to reconstruct outlooks and basic 
norms of conduct, to solve problems and resolve 
differences and confusion, is through the exten- 
sion and application of the method of experi- 
mental inquiry into the whole range of human 

1 Boyd Hf. Bode, ‘‘Conflicting Psychologies of Learn- 
ing,’’ p. 274. 
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deliberation. As a sincere advocate of the 
Dewey position, he believed in the centrality of 
the scientific method and that democracy and 
the method of experimental science are organi- 
cally related. He believed, therefore, that the 
educational enterprise must be viewed in this 
light. That is, it must be democratic and scien- 
tific in character. It should play a major role in 
institutionalizing and humanizing this method 
of intelligence. 

There were those in his classroom who basically 
with Bode; others, including the 
writer, basically agreed but differed on some 
minor points. The difference did not disturb 
Dr. Bode in the least; it rather stimulated him. 
Ife respected those who differed and was willing 
at times to concede points of strength in their 
arguments. His primary aim, it seemed, was 
not to destroy but to build, and he was a master 
builder. He was coneerned with bringing to a 
focus points of common agreement among the 
participants which somtimes the heat of discus- 


disagreed 


sion tended to obscure. 

This brings us to another basic quality about 
the man which appealed to all of us. In or out- 
side of his must have the 
strengths and weaknesses of the culture. But, 
uniike interested reporters or biased propagan- 
dists, he never magnified the negative at the 
expense of the positive. Not that he accepted 
all that he found, for he constantly pointed to 
the necessity of improvement and change. On 
the other hand, he was impressed by many posi- 
He saw, 


classes he seen 


tive things—trends and achievements. 
for example, a large group of youth who were 
extremely interested in and sensitive to the prob- 
lems of their country, whose intellectual horizon 
is not as narrow as some Wes*_rn newspaper cor- 
respondents would wish the world to believe. 
Ile found an educational system which, for all 
its shortcomings, is becoming more and more 
democratic, a people whose faith in education is 
on the increase; in short, a country striving hard 
for its own upbuilding. Bode saw these and 
other potentialities for growth and voiced his 
Ilis hope, 


optimism in private and in public. 
one is sure, did not spring out of flattery but 
rather out of conviction. 


This, in brief, is the writer’s impression of 
Boyd H. Bode whom he knew in Egypt, the man 
who created almost a revolution in the way of 
thinking of more than a few. He launched a 
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school of thought which, since 1945, has been 
progressively enlarging and is now exerting an 
influence on the educational thought and prac- 
tice throughout the country. Some of his former 
students are now holding key positions and are 


engaged in translating and adapting the orien- 
tation he gave them within the Egyptian educa- 
tional situation. They, like many of Dr. Bode’s 
colleagues, friends, and admirers, cherish his 
memory. 


REPORT 


Remedial Writing Programs 
By INA HUNTER UNGLESBY 


Baton Rouge, La. 


RECENTLY the writer visited 21 Midwestern, 
eastern, and southern colleges and universities 
for the purpose of observing remedial writing 
agencies, sometimes called workshops, labora- 
tories, clinics, or improvement services. The 
purpose of these agencies is to aid students de- 
ficient in English to attain proficiency. 

Data are presented here concerning nine uni- 
versities, five women’s colleges, three liberal arts 
colleges, two city colleges, one state college, and 
Six of the schools visited 
Several 


one teachers college. 
have no remedial program. 
which define their remedial programs in their 
catalogues do not carry out these programs. Sev- 
eral other schools have effective programs in 
which every upper-class student, before he grad- 
uates, is required to demonstrate his ability to 


schools 


write clear and correct English. 

In most of these schools during the last decade 
the poor English on students’ papers made ap- 
parent the need for aid to upper-class students 
deficient in English. Deans of graduate schools 
and directors of graduate work were astounded 
at the inability of some graduate students to 
spell, punctuate, and write suitably even a para- 
graph or two. After men and women in in- 
dustry and public life had called the attention 
of administrative officers of colleges and univer- 
sities to numerous unintelligible letters and re- 
ports written by graduates, candid..‘es for grad- 
uation were tested for their ability to write. 
Subsequently, English departments set up writ- 
ing improvement services to help students who 
either had passed freshman composition without 
mastering the simple matters of composition or, 
having once mastered them, had ceased to use 
them. 
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This study, which the writer made in an effort 
to evaluate her work in remedial composition at 
Louisiana State University, is concerned with 
staffs and facilities, methods of diagnosis, pro- 
grams of study, students who receive aid, re- 
sults, and recommendations. 

In two of the colleges visited, the committees 
charged with testing writing proficiency of stu- 
dents are composed of administrative officers, 
professors from other departments than Eng- 
lish, along with one member of the English fac- 
ulty. In 11 schools the English faculty has 
charge of testing and implementing the program 
to achieve proficiency. 

In the 15 schools offering remedial work the 
number of staff members in the writing im- 


provement services ranges from one fully em- 
ployed faculty member with graduate student 
helpers to almost every member of some depart- 
Some workshops are open from 9:00 
until 5:00 each day of regular classes; others 
Instructors in 


ment. 


are open only at certain hours. 
the workshops usually teach other English 
classes, their loads being lightened because of 
the laboratory work. 

Special facilities for administering the reme- 
dial programs are usually lacking, although five 
schools have set aside special rooms as work- 
shops. Generally no special aids are available 
except those worked out by teachers in charge. 
At one college a couple of film strips on punc- 
tuation and study habits are available; at an- 
other, slides on punctuation are in use. 

Eleven schools maintain remedial reading lab- 
oratories cither in connection with the writing 
laboratories or separately. 

Students seek aid in composition from organ- 
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ized services because (1) they did not pass the 
proficiency examination required of a student 
who has a certain number of college hours; (2) 
they were referred to the workshop by an in- 
structor; or (3) they themselves are aware of 
a spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, or other 
deficiency which, they feel, keeps them from 
getting good grades in their studies. 

At the junior or senior level, 11 of the 21 
institutions give examinations which test the 
students in English. Often these examinations 
require recognition and correction of spelling, 
punctuation, and usage errors in sentences or 
paragraphs. In six schools the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test is given and results are compared with 
national norms. In other schools the proficiency 
test consists of a theme written under super- 
vision within a limited period on a subject 
chosen from a list of as many as 20 topics. Five 
schools use both the objective examination and 
the theme. 

The catalogue of an institution which requires 
proficiency in English before graduation carries 
an announcement of this requirement. Usually 
the college calendar for each semester gives the 
date of the proficiency test. The registrar and 
deans aid in announcing to students the date 
and place of each test and later the names of 
passing or failing students. Students who fail 
to take the proficiency examination at the sched- 
uled time are required to pay a small fee for a 
make-up examination, although the director of 
the remedial program may waive the fee for 
sufficient cause. The co-operation of adminis- 
trative officers and faculty members not in the 
laboratory greatly aids the success of writing 
improvement programs. 

In six schools students found deficient on the 
tests may take specific courses or get tutors to 
help them overcome their deficiencies. Though 
four of these courses are non-credit, two give 
three hours of credit upon a student's satisfac- 
tory completion of the course. The other schools 
offer faculty aid to students through conferences 
and individual guidance in writing, although 
other students may be working in the room when 
a student is conferring with an_ instructor. 
Teachers give help in the areas where students 
weaknesses on the diagnostic 
themes. Students are dismissed when they have 
demonstrated their proficiency, usually by writ- 
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show tests or 


ing themes, although sometimes by passing other 
forms of the diagnostic tests. 

In the writing programs observed, students 
at various levels receive aid. Some schools have 
the referral system whereby an instructor may 
report to the writing improvement service any 
student who is deficient in English. The stu- 
dent’s attendance at the improvement service 
is required by the registrar, who also receives 
a report on the student’s deficiency. Some 
schools also allow all students other than fresh- 
men to report to the clinic on their own initia- 
tive. Still other schools, because of restricted 
funds, give aid only to those students who have 
failed the proficiency tests. One school, which 
has had considerable success in improving the 
standard of its upperclassmen’s English, is 
opening remedial composition service to those 
low-ranking freshmen who have made _ low 
grades in English during the first half of the 
quarter. Graduate students are admitted to 
some improvement workshops. The number of 
students accommodated in a program often de- 
pends upon the money available for employing 
instructors and upon promotion of this service 
by administrative officials. 

The number of students in the improvement 
services varies also because some classes have a 
larger percentage of people deficient in writing 
than do other classes. One semester, a school 
reported 30 per cent of the junior class to its 
writing improvement laboratory. 

At no college or university visited did in- 
structors in the writing improvement service 
feel that they had solved all of their composition 
problems through establishing a remedial writ- 
ing program, but several noted greater alertness 
on the part of students to write clearly and cor- 
rectly in all classes. When a school first re- 
fused diplomas to students until the students’ 
written Inglish measured up to the desired 
standards of clearness and accuracy, the school 
maintained its requirements and made its pro- 
gram more effective. A few test cases should be 
welcomed as opportunities to clarify the posi- 
tion of the school in the enforcement of its rule 
requiring proficiency for graduation. 

The members of two English departments re- 


ported a decided raising of freshman English 
standards as a result of the remedial programs, 
because freshmen students realize that the early 
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mastery and the continued use of appropriate 
English will keep them from falling into the 
remedial programs. 

Members of the faculty in every school visited 
admitted the need of remedial work for upper- 
class students, though some faculty members felt 
that colleges and universities cannot afford to 
give this aid. They recommend more concen- 
trated work in writing in high school for stu- 
dents who will attend college. 
say that students should repeat freshman Eng- 
lish or get a tutor in order to learn better how 
to write. 

A few educational institutions have opened 
improvement services in reading, writing, speak- 


Otherwise, they 


ing, English as a foreign language, and arith- 
metic. These services are available to all stu- 
dents who need to develop these skills. It is 
said that the proper use of these services, an 
effective counseling program, and an adequate 
program in the basic skills will enable many 
more beginning students to graduate from col- 
lege than do now. 


oped these three features now graduates over 


One school which has devel- 


50 per cent of its entering freshmen, whereas 
previously it graduated less than 40 per cent 
of its entering students. 

It is to be hoped that soon the high schools— 
and the grade schools, too—will do more to help 
students to write intelligibly, just as some ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are beginning to 
teach reading under expert guidance. Never- 
theless, at present colleges and universities must 
face the problem of developing the student who 
is deficient in English. If they accept  stu- 
dents who cannot read and write well enough to 
do college work, they must train these students 
in these skills or divert them into other training 
or work where a high development of such skills 


is not demanied. One means of developing pre- 
ficiency in writing is the establishment of an 
intensive testing and writing program in the 
freshman year, with a check-up on writing in 
the junior or senior year. 

The use of objective tests by college teachers 
and lack of attention to good form and to eare- 
ful presentation of subject matter in acceptable 
English lead many students to feel that mem- 
bers of the faculty can and will fill in the mate- 
rial lacking on a paper, provided the student 
has written down several fragmentary ideas 
which suggest that he knows something about 
the subject. Upper-class students at Louisiana 
State University are capable of more careful 
writing than is commonly demanded of them. 
Many students report that they do not write 
any more acceptably than they are required to 
write in order to receive an average grade in a 
course. This being true, it is imperative that 
demand acceptable 
If a student 
does not meet such standards, he should be re- 


members of the faculty 


standards on all written work. 


quired to pay special attention to his writing 
in consultation with the English Laboratory. 
Since students are often loath to report for 
work unless required to do so, it seems neces- 
sary for every college and school to test its stu- 
dents in their use of English before graduation. 
The test should be given early enough in the 
junior or senior year for students to remove 
their deficiencies before they become candidates 
for graduation. If a writing test were given to 
every senior in each college and if those deficient 
in writing were required to meet certain stand- 
ards before receiving a diploma, a great lift 
would be given to the standards of this insti- 


tution. 


EVENTS 


The New School Year 


United States Commissioner of Edueation, Lee M. 


THE ANNUAL FALL REPORT on school enrollment by 
the United States Office of Education stresses the eon- 
stantly increasing pressure of a rising population on 
overcrowded school facilities. Nearly two million 
pupils more than last year’s school population will 
add new strains to the existing resources. The late 
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Thurston, estimated that three out of five classrooms 
will be overcrowded and that about one-fifth of the 
pupils will be taught in fire-trap structures. 

A second problem of serious import for American 


education is the diminishing supply of qualified teach- 
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ers. With the retirement of many teachers and the 
insufficient number of new graduates of teachers’ col- 
leges, educational authorities will be forced to expand 
the pupil-teacher ratio and to engage teachers with 
less than adequate ability and preparation. 

This is a rather bleak picture of conditions facing 
American education at the start of a new scholastic 
season. It is scarcely to be doubted that the status 
of material affairs leaves its impress on schooling cr 
that the lack of well-trained teachers will effect ad- 
versely the quality of the educational process. How- 
ever, there are also other considerations which require 
the concentrated attention of the educational profes- 
sion and the lay public. 

As the new school year begins, it is important once 
more to look at the direction in which education is 
moving. We should be seriously concerned with the 
how and what of instruction, and with the growth of 
Let there not be any educational defeat- 
ism because of the lack of funds and facilities. The 
efforts to maintain the schools’ offerings at the highest 
possible level must continue in spite of discouraging 


the teacher. 


circumstances. Countries which are economically less 
blessed carry on in the face of even worse conditions. 

While educators and their supporters must continue 
to improve the material welfare of the schools and to 
recruit qualified teachers, their responsibilities do not 
end at this point. They must convince themselves and 
the general public that the fundamental educational 
problem is qualitative rather than quantitative — 


W.W.B. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING AT MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


A Grant of $19,300 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, according to an announcement by John K. 
Burchard, dean, School of Humanities and Social 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
make possible an experimental program to present 
in a foreign language the two-year basic courses in 
history and literature. 

Beginning this fall, up to 10 students entering 
MIT with complete high-school preparation in French 
may study the first year’s program in ancient, medi- 
eval, and renaissance history and literature in the 
French language from French source materials. In 
1954-55, during their sophomore year, they will con- 
tinue their studies in French of more recent political, 
philosophic, and cultural concepts; and a larger 
group of up to 25 qualified freshmen will begin the 
first year of the two-year program. 

The new program will be administered jointly by 
the MIT departments of humanities and modern Jan- 


guages. If the program succeeds at MIT, its great- 
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est importance, in the long view, may be that other 
colleges and universities are encouraged to undertake 
similar programs, thus vastly strengthening foreign 
language education throughout the United States. 
Foreign language study at the high-school level may 
also be strengthened by this development at MIT, 
and high-school students may be encouraged to study 
the little additional work in a modern language which 
they need to prepare themselves adequately for col- 
lege language study of this type. 


COLLEGE TEACHER INTERNSHIPS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AN INTERNSHIP program for prospective college 
teachers will be inaugurated this fall at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on a $50,780 grant from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

Ten internships—each carrying a stipend equiva- 
lent to an instructor’s salary for one academic year— 
will be made available to advanced graduate students. 
The program will be administered through the uni- 
versity’s graduate school by a faculty committee which 
is headed by C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educa- 
tional psychology. 

Students accepted for the pilot program will serve 
as full-time “interns” for one academic year. They 
will work under close supervision of a faculty spon- 
sor, each student carrying some definite teaching re- 
sponsibilities. Full resources of the university will 
be utilized, allowing the group to become familiar with 
such things as visual aids and counseling procedures. 

The 10 graduate students will be selected from those 
who have completed their preliminary examinations 
for the doctor of philosophy degree but who have not 
yet written their theses. They will be picked from a 
variety of fields. Some may be students who have 
completed their doctorates but have not yet had ool- 


lege teaching experiences. 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT FUND FOR 
THE HARVARD GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


To honor the retiring President of Harvard, a 
group of alumni have started a James Bryant Conant 
Fund for the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Gifts totalling $750,000, to begin the fund, were 
announced by Charles C. Cabot, president of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association, at the annual meeting of 
the alumni Harvard Yard. Income 
from the fund will be available to the dean of the 
Graduate School of Education for general purposes 
of the school. 

The fund is established in recognition of Mr. 
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Conant’s interest in the role of education in a demoe- 
racy and his particular concern for the welfare of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Henry Lee Shattuck, former Fellow of Harvard 
College, took the lead in the establishment of the 


James Bryant Conant Fund. The initial contributors 
toward the fund are: Henry Lee Shattuck, Lammot 
DuPont Copeland, Roy E. Larsen, George T. Dela- 
courte, Jr., Edward Mallinkrodt, and Paul C. Cabot. 


/ Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Brother William H Barnes, chairman, 
the area of languages and literature, Iona College 
(New Rochelle, N. Y.), sueceeds the Reverend Brother 
Arthur A. Loftus as president of the college. 

The Reverend Thomas W. Cunningham, dean, Co!- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, and head, department of 
Engiish, Seton Hall (South 
N. J.), appointed vice-president in charge of instruc- 


University Orange, 


tion. 


Norman S. Buck, dean of the freshman year, Yale 


University, associate effective 


October 1. 


appointed provost, 

Menzo Stark, chairman, department of industrial 
education, Wilmington (Ohio) College, named dean 
of men to succeed Philip Hodge. 


Priscilla Rose Morton appointed dean of women 
and instructor in English, Albright College (heading, 


Pa.). 


Appointments to the faculty of Oregon College of 
Education (Monmouth) include: Arthur H. Glogau, 
dean of men; Francis EK. Clark, chairman, depart- 
ment of education and psychology, and professor of 
psychology; David Silin Brody, associate professor 
of psychology; and A. Kenneth Yost, assistant pro- 
fessor of art education. 

Sister M. Fredericus, O.P., succeeds Sister Mary 
Aurelia, O.P., as dean, Rosary College (River Forest, 
Ill.). Sister Mary Cinthia, O.P., named dean of 
women, succeeding Sister Marie Stephan, O.P. 

Donald Robinson appointed executive dean, diree- 
tor of admissions, and associate professor of educa- 
tion, California College of Arts and Crafts (Oak- 
land). George EK. Arnstein also appointed to the 
faculty as veterans co-ordinator, director of audio- 


visual education, and assistant professor of education, 


Wells 
Y.) inelude: Rose Christopher 


Recent faculty 
(Aurora, N. 
ting dean, during the leave of absence of Gladys 

Ann S. 


vr Of physieal education; and Fred- 


appointments at College 


Miller, 


ac 


Catherine Burgess; Klocke, chairman and 
assistant proless« 


erick Harry Stutz, lecturer in education. 
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Coming Events 

The 8th National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents will convene in Omaha, Nebr., 
October 11-14. 


tendents in Action.” 


Conference theme will be “Superin- 
- I 


“Strengthening Education at All Levels” will be the 
theme of the loth Educational Conference, October 
29-30, co-sponsored by the Educational Records Bu- 
The 
conference will present all programs at the Roosevelt 


Hotel, New York City. 


reau and the American Couneil on Education. 


The National Association for Nursery Education 
hold its 
Minn., October 23-31. Registration forms may be 
the chairman, Klzabeth 
Fuller, Institute for Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota. 


will Biennial Conference in Minneapolis, 


obtained from conference 


Recent Deaths 

Lee Mohrmann Thurston, commissioner of educa- 
tion, U. 5. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, died, September 4, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Dr. Thurston had served as teacher in public 
(1920-22, 1922-26), 


respectively; 


schools Manistee and 
(Mich.), 
(1926-31), Perry (Mich.), and assistant superintend- 


ent of schools (1951 


Oswego 
superintendent of schools 
Jo), Ann Arbor ( Mich.) ; deputy 
state superintendent of publie instruction (1935-38, 
1944-53), Michigan; professor of education (1938 
44), 
(since June, 1953). 

Herbert Seeley Weet, retired superintendent of 
schools, Rochester (N. Y.), died, August 30, at the 
Dr. Weet guided the Roch- 


ester public system into national eminence. 


University of Pittsburgh; and commissioner 


age of eighty-two years. 


The Reverend Julius August Bewer, professor emeri 
tus of Hebrew and Cognate languages, Union Theo 
logical Seminary (Scarsdale, N. Y.), died, August 31, 


at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Bewer, who was 


born in Ratingen, Germany, had served as professor 
of Old Testament language and literature (1902-04), 
Oberlin (Ohio) Theologieal 
fessor of Bible philology (1904-05), ass 
sor (1905-14), 


theology 


Seminary; ass stant pro 
wejpate profes 
sor of Old Testament history 


(1914-27), and 


proles 


and Davenport Professor 
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of Hebrew and Cognate languages (1927-45), Union 
Theological Seminary. 


William Hamilton Wood, retired professor of moral 
philosophy, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), 
died, September 1, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


Arthur Maurice Greene, Jr., dean emeritus, School 
of Engineering, Princeton University, died, Septem- 
ber 2, at the age of eighty-one years. 

Kenneth Hume Donaldson, professor of metallurgi- 
cal engineering and head of the department, Case 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland, Ohio), died, Sep- 
tember 3. 


Arne Gundersen Rae, professor of journalism, the 
University of Illinois, died, September 3, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. 

Max Winkler, former associate professor of econo- 
mics, the College of the City of New York (N. Y. 31), 
died, September 4, at the age of sixty years. 

James Graham Hardy, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), died, 
September 5, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

La Rue Van Hook, Jay Professor Emeritus of 
Greek, Columbia University, died, September 6, at 
the age of seventy-six years. 

Wendell Clark Bennett, professor of anthropology 
and chairman of the department, research associate in 
anthropology, Peabody Museum, and fellow of Pier- 
son College, Yale University, died, September 6, at 
the age of forty-eight years. 

Frederick Charles Hicks, former, president, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, died, September 7, at the age of 
ninety years. Dr. Hicks had served as_ principal 
(1886-88), high school, La Porte (Ind.), assistant, 
political (1888-90), and _— instructor 
(1891-92), University of Michigan; with U. S. Census 
(1890-91) ; history 
(1892-1900), the University of Missouri; professor 
of economies and commerce (1900-20), dean 
(1912-17), College of Commerce, president (1920- 
29), and research professor of economies (1929), Uni 


economy 


professor of and economics 


versity of Cincinnati. 
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Pp. 536. D. GC 
1953. $5.25. 


° 
ROGERS, JOSEPH A. Integrated Freshman English. 
Revised Edition. Pp. ix+237. Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York 16. 1953. $2.00. 
° 
SISTER MARY CHARITAS, SSND. 
Generation. Pp. 143. 
Winchester Street, Boston. 
e 
STEWART, W. A. C. Quakers and Education: As Seen 
in Their Schools in England. Pp. ix+310. Alee R. 
Allenson, Ine., 81 West Van Buren Street, Chieago 5. 
1953. $5.00. 


A New Superior 
Bruce Humphries, Ine, 30 
1953. $2.75. 
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Pennypacker 5-1223 
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LITIAA, 
THE TUITION PLAN CREF 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- Fund. 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 


A descriptive brochure will be sent Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
to schools and colleges promptly upon teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. COLLEGE RETIREMENT 





YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 
That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 


lars through the new College Retirement Equities 


to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


—o— 


EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, WN. Y. 

















A test that 
children like 
to take 


DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


A new test of general intelligence or 


problem-solving ability for grades | to 6 





WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








BY ALLISON DAVIS AND KENNETH EELLS 


An outgrowth of the findings of the Chicago scudies of intelligence 
and cultural differences. 


Child-oriented problems provide high interest and motivation for 
all children. 


Content is equally familiar to all urban cultural groups. 


Performance is independent of reading skill, school instruction, or 
speed of response. 


Wide range of problem situations permits peak performance by 
children of various ability levels. 








September 19, 1953 























Outstanding References aud af a = 








/ EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine P. Ingram 


Illinois State 
Normal University 


JUST PUBLISHED —this practical 
guide sets forth general and specific 
goals for the education of the slow- 
learner at various age levels, and ex- 
plains teaching methods to accomplish 
them. Emphasis throughout is placed 
on fundamentals applicable to the edu- 


cation of all children with appropriate 
allowances for the special problems 
of the mentally retarded. Fully treats 
the communicative arts, particularly 
speech improvement and programs of 
general readiness. 408 pages. $5 


Y/Y SECONDARY EDUCATION—For Life Adjustment of American Youth 


Hari R. Douglass 
University of Colorado 


DESCRIBES, explains, and evaluates 
the principal aspects and problems of 
American secondary education today. 
Throughout, the book keynotes the 
gradual but comprehensive change the 
schools are undergoing—from em- 
phasis on schoolbook learning to stress 


on the needs and all-round growth of 
pupils. Covers this trend as it appears 
in educational objectives, curriculum, 
guidance, co-curricular activities, 
school-community relations, and all of 
the subject-matter fields. 43 ills., 630 
pages. $5.50 


’ THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John T. Wahliquist 


San Jose State College; 
et al. 


BACKED by the authority of five 
specialists, this recently published vol- 
ume combines theory with practicality 
and realism in covering all phases of 
forward-looking school administration. 
Useful both as a textbook and refer- 
ence work, it stresses the best methods 


for handling scores of on-the-job situa- 
tions. Special attention is directed 
toward ways of implementing the 
democratic philosophy of education in 
administration practices. Step-by-step 
guidance; many helpful suggestions 
and illustrations. 4/ ills., 611 pages. $6 


Y MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN LIVING 


Barney Katz 
formerly University of 
Southern California; and 
George F. J. Lehner 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


CLEARLY and accurately, this new 
book deals with important problems of 
life adjustment. Making only limited 
reference to abnormal psychology, it 
strongly emphasizes normal and ad- 
justed behavior and the means of 


Y YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 


P. Roy Brammell 
University of 
Connecticut 


VALUABLE insight and information 
on contemporary American school sys- 
tems are offered in this up-to-date 
work by an important educator. Book 
explains school administration and or- 
ganization, the ways in which schools 
are supported, school curricula, the 


maintaining it. The authors, both clini- 
cal psychologists, underscore the im- 
portance of mental hygiene in educa- 
tion, and apply its principles to mar- 
riage, the home, and community life. 


33 ills., 546 pages. $4.50 


work of teachers, and the newest meth- 
ods for improving instruction and stu- 
dent learning. Taking a broad national 
point of view, it encourages indepen- 
dent thinking on debatable issues. 438 


$4.50 


pages. 
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